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mCRaDTJCTION 



The original hypothesis of the writer was that the Swarth- 
more Chautauqua was an important adult education enterprise created 
-and managed by Eaial M. Pearson that was a significant part of the 
circuit Chautauqua movement in the United States between I905 and 
1930. It was further felt that the S'lTarthmore Chautauqua was some- 
what set apart from the other circuit Chautauquas by an added 
stress on the education of adults that \ras missing from the other ’ 
circuits. It appeared as if the motives of Paul Pearson were dif- 
ferent from the other owners and managers of circuit Chautauquas 
and that as a result the calibre of his S^rarthmore Chautauqua 'iras 
hi^er than that of the others. 

The study began by posing several questions: 

■ 1 . What factors in the social, economic, and educational 

. environment gave rise to the creation of the Swarth- 

more Chautauqua? 

2 . What needs did the Swarthmore Chautauqua meet? 

3 * Did the institution constantly reassess the needs 
■ that gave rise to the founding, and are they still 
operative? 

4 . Were the objectives of the institution at the time of 
its founding still relevant at the time of its 
maturity? 

5. Did scientific, technological, and educational advances 
overtake the institution at such a rate that it could 
not respond satisfactorily to the changes? 

6 . Could the institution adjust to these changes so as 
to survive, or did it have to be abandoned? 

T* How did the personality of the owner-manager, Paul M. 
Pearson, affect the growth and later the death of the . 
Swarthmore Chautauqua? 

The literature of the three different kinds of Chautauqua— 
the Mother Chautauqua (The Chautauqua Institution), the “little** • 
Chautauquas (permanently based in towns throu^out the country), 
and the circuit Chautauquas (operating out of large brown tents; 

—is at best superficial and consists largely of the written memo- 
ries of the founder of Chautauqua, John Heyl Vincent, and the 
memories of those who appeared on the circuits during the early 
decades of the twentieth century. Historians have been strangely 
silent about Chautauqua, yet it was an important part of the social, 
educational, and cultural pattern of American life from the turn 
of the century until I930. 
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The purpose of this investigator has been to examine the 
extant literature and to add to it by an in-depth study of one of ■ 
the circuit Chautauquas, the Swartliraore Chautauqua Association. 

The study did not attempt to study all circuit Chautauquas. The 
author vas intrigued by the words of C . Hartley Grattan who stated 

When the great shakedown came late in the twenties, three 
. organizations dominated the dying field; the Redpath (the 
pioneer, named for the old lecture bureau which Vairfcer con- 
■ trolled), the Sv/arthraore, and the ''ommunity. QT these his- 
torians consider the Swaithmore to have been quite the best. ^ 
(italics the investigator’s.^ V'" • 

The italicized statement sent the investigator off on a period 
of research that has culminated in this document. 

. -That Chautauqua was an important part of the American 
scene can scarcely be denied, even if judged only by the number of 
Americans who attended each year. It eventually reached into ap- 
.j>roximately 5,CX)0 towns and villages each year, and in I 925 the 
total aggregate attendance was reported at 35 ^^ 9 ^ 750 *^ 

^ . Yet, within a period of less than five years the circuit . 
Chautauqua movement passed totally from American life. The writer . 
has attempted to assess the causes of the demise of circuit Chau- 
tauqua, especially as it was reflected specifically in the Swarth- 
more Chautauqua. 

William S. Griffith has proposed a growth model for adult 
education Institutions, 3 and this model was found useful in study- 
ing the Swarthmore Chautauqua as it developed after its inception 
into a mature enteiTpriBe. 

The end result has been a study that suggests the remark- 
able abilities of one man, ^ul M. Pearson, to build a viable 
institution, largely throu^ the force of his character, that was 
not really markedly different from the other circuit Chautauqbas 
in programming or content, but which was considered superior largely 
because of his reputation. That the institution was unable to sur- 
vive when social, educational, political, and technological changes 
occurred perhaps also indicates that it did not basicaU.y differ 
from its counterparts. 



Hartley Grattan, In Quest of Knowledge (New York; 
Association Press, 1955)> P* ISO* 

^Swarthmore Chautauqua Association Weekly News Letter 
(swarthmore, Penn.), April 10, 192^,'“ p7 1. 

3william S. Griffith, **A Growth Model of Institutions of 
Adult Education (Unpublished Ri.I). dissertation, Pept. of Educa-. 
tion. University of Chicago, 1963 * 

, ' . ■ - 2 - • • 



MKDHODS 



The investigation began in the State University of Iowa 
. - Library, where the complete records end files of the Redpath Chau- 
tauq,uas are housed. Because of the special relationship "between 
Baul Pearson and Harry Harrison, who headed the Chicago office Of 
the Redpath Chautauquas, these files proved invaluable, as they 
contained the originals of hundreds of letters written by I^ul 
Pearson to Harry Harrison., Harrison and. Pearson were personal 
friends, as well as business associates, and many details of the 
operation of the Swarthmore Chautauqua are discussed in the cor- 
respondence that would not otherwise have been available. In ad- 
dition to the originals of the Pearson letters and memoranda, the 
carbon copies of Harrison’s replies are also filed there. 

The investigator spent many days going throug^i the Redpath 
files and had Xerox copies made of what seemed pertinent to the 
purpose of this study. . 

After assimilating the data found in Iowa, the writer 
.. .then began a series of personal, tape-recorded interviews with 
people who had known and who had worked with Baul Pearson and his 
Chautauqua* He began with Drew Pearson, Baul Pearson’s . son, who 
had worked with his father during the formative years of the Chau- 
tAuqua as a tent boy and later as a lecturer on his father’s cir- 
cuits. The other two surviving childx’en, Barbara Pearson Lange 
and KUen Pearson Fogg, were also interviewed; as well as men and 
women who had worked for the Swarthmore Chautauqua Association, 
a member of the Board of Managers of the Association, and faculty 
colleagues during the days when Baul Pearson tau^t at Swarthmore 
College » The writer also interviewed the author of a book on cir- 
cuit Chautauqua, Miss Victoria Case, and talked extensively with 
Mr. George Ivins, who was Superintendent of Education in the Vir- 
giCx islands during the period when Baul Pearson was the Governor. 

The writer also located several documents that had not 
previously been made available to anyone. Baul Pearson’s Journals 
were found in an old theatrical tnink stored in a fazmhouse ovmed 
by Drew Pearson. These Journals had not been opened since the 
death of Paul Pearson in 1938 , Other members of the family lo- 
cated scrapbooks and other documents that had long lain unread. 

* * • • 

The Board of Managers of Swarthmore College also granted 
permission to Xerox any reference to Paul Pearson and his Chau- 
tauqua that was contained in the minutes of the Board of Managers 
... during the period from I912 to 1930* 

The United States District Court in Philadelphia located 
the papers concerning the bankruptcy proceedings of Paul Pearson 
and permitted them to be Xeroxed and given to the writer. 










Various to\ms throughout the “territory in which the Sv/arth- 
more Chautauq,\aa operated were picked at random from the Pearson 
Journals, and the author visited toms in New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Maryland, Delaware, and Nei? Jersey and read news- 
paper accounts of the Swarthmore Chautauqua *s performances. These 
newspaper accounts tended to assume a sameness from one town to 
the next that provided little real help hi the research, hut the 
investigator could not ignoi’e at the start the possibility that 
newspaper accounts might turn up valuable informationi 



Periodicals of the period were checked and read and often 
proved valuable sources of information about, the S\rarthmore Chau- 
tauqua and Paul Pearson. 



The social, political, and educational history of the era 
.also seemed important in understanding the climate in which the 
Chautauqua operated, and the writer read widely in the literature 
that deals with American life from I900 to I930. 

. When jthe material had been gathered, the witer began the 
task of evaluating the data and drawing the conclusions frcan them. 



HNSUIICS 



The Founding of the Swarthmore Chautauqua 

Paul Pearson first appeared on the Chautauqua platform in 
1895 at Palmer Lake, Colorado. He had invented the “lecture- 
recital," an inspirational lecture combined with the .reading of 
poetry, for which he received sane acclaim. He continued to give . 
these "lecture-recitals” during most of his life. 

One day in I 9 II, as he was waiting to take, his place on 
the platform in Itorion, Ohio, the thou^t occurred to him that 
circuit Chautauqua had spread throughout the western part of the 
Ifalted States but that it had never been brought to the East 
Coast. At the time he was a professor of pubDdc speaking at 
Swarthmore College, and when he returned to the campus he talked 
to several of his Quaker friends and Inspired them to form The. 
Chautauqua Association of Pennsylvania, capitalized at $10,000. 
During the winter of I 9 II and the spring of I 912 Ibul Pearson pub 
together a circuit, and the Chautauqua opened at Chestertown, 
l&ryland, on June 10, I 9 IS. The circuit had twenty-three towns. 

A second circuit of eighteen towns opened on August 26, 1912. 

Circuit, or travelling, Chautauqua was the brainchild of 
Keith Vawber and J. Roy Ellison in 1903* They had conceived the 
idea of setting np large tents in a series of to'tms along a rail- 
road tinck and moving lecturers and entertainers from one town to 
another by train so that each town woxjld be served by five or 




t 



seven days of Chautauqtua "before the tent "was striick and moved 
eight towns dovm the line for another series* It was on this 
same plan that Paul Pearson built his Swarthmore Chautauqua. . 

, Prom the. beginning the formal title. The Chautauqua Associ- 
ation .of Pennsylvania, *vras seldom used, and in I 919 the Board of 
Managers reincorporated as The S'VTarthmore Chautauqua Association in 
deference to the public who had al^/ays referred t*o the Chautauqua 
as The S^iarthmore Chautauqua. 



The First Year • • 

1912 proved to be an ‘’educational” and ’’cultural” success' 
for the Chautauqua, but it was something of a financial disaster. 

At year’s end the books showed a deficit of ‘$22,000, or $12,000 
more than the entire capital stock. Paul Pearson went to his Board 
of Managers, and they agreed that the advantages of the Chautauqua 
outwei^ed the financial burden to them, and they agreed to con- 
tinue. 

' • * * . *' 

The program for the first year was similar to programs 
being given by other circuit Chautauquas throughout the country. 
Jfeul Pearson presented a band concert on the opening day and fol- 
iovred it with lecturers, a glee club, a Hungarian orchestra, and 
a variety company. He htoelf appeared on the program with his 
’’lecture-recital, ” and for the first year .only the two circuits 
closed at the end, of the sixth day rather than the seventh. 



The Early Years ' 

The second year of operation was something of a financial 
success. At the end of the yet r the deficit stood at $321, a sig- 
nificant reduction, and from this point on, the Swarthmore Chau- 
tauqua was assured of its continuance. ^ 

Paul Pearson was an innovator after he founded the Chau- 
tauqua. No Chautauqua had ever dared to offer plays in the small 
toims, but Paul Pearson worked carefully with the ministers of the 
towns he served and convinced them that religious drama had a place 
in Chautauqua. After religious drama for a short period, secvilar . 
drama took its place on the platform, but for the life of all cir- 
cuit Chau’bauquas the plays that were presented were carefully 
selected so as not to offend even the most fastidious* Eventually 
the ^ttern in Chautauqia drama settled into a classic pattern of 
the ^or, but honest, hero and heroine fighting against forces of 
evil and winning in the last act. 

Another innovation of Paul Pearson was the Junior Chaut.u- 
qua* Pearson employed young ladies from S^mxthmore College to 



accompany the ChautauqLua to the to^ms and stay for the entire run. 
These young ladies took charge of the children in the town, or- 
ganized them into morning classes, taught them handicraft, took 
them on nature walks, and organized a children’s. pageant that \ms 
presented or> the last day of Chautauqua. She also accompanied . 
them in a body to the afternoon performance and attempted to keep 
them quiet and to control their fidgeting so that they would not 
annoy the talent or the audience. 

During the firs-o three years of its operation the Swarth- 
.more Chautauqua finished the season with a deficit. In I915, for 
the first time, it showed a profit of $3^>093. It had, by this 
time, e3q>anded into three circuits and was reaching 250 towns. 

(See iaUe I. ) 



The ^fe^ture Years > 

Ab l^ul Pearson became more knowledgeable about the opera- . 
_ ticm of a circuit Clteut aqua he observed that it was .economically 
feasible to keep the talent employed for more than the short summer 
season by offering fall and winter Chautauqua. He developed what 
' he named Festivals and offered them on a three-day basis after the 
summer season had ended. Since weather was an important factor 
during the fall and winter, he operated the Festivals in high 
school auditoriums, firehouses, warehouses, theatres, churches— 
any place' that would accommodate a sizeable crowd. He was then 
able to keep his platform superintendents. Junior Leaders, and 
talent under contract on a yearly basis, an advantage to both him 
and the employees. (See Table I.) . 

The Swarthmore Chautauqua was inextricably bound uP yith ' 
Swarthmore College because of Paul Pearson’s connection with it 
and his residence in S^/arthmore. He drew most of his staff from 
the student body of the college, and he attracted superior men and 
women of high morals and integrity who were' extremely loyal to 
him personally. 

Finances plagued Paul Pearson during his entire career 
with the Swarthmore Chautauqua, and he was the first o^raer-manager 
to convince bankers that his signed contracts with the to;ms for 
the next season could be deposited as collateral to guarantee the 
loans that he needed to operate the Chautauqua. later other o^mer- 
managers of circuit Chautauquas adopted this practice, and It be- 
came common to use the signed contracts as collateral in f « ancial 
transactions. 

The biggest financial bxirden of the circuit Chautauqua (res 
the railroads, The tents were shipped fraa town to town as bag- 
gage, bxot it required twenty-five passenger tickets to send the 
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^effort-. , ..Those y(ho met were Charles f • ■ ISbirner, 

Alber, and Paul PearsonX ... ,''. 
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ticket that could he sent to a soldier in ea^# 
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the horror of the Chautauq.ua managers they found themselves in- 
cluded* Paul Pearson marshalled the forces of the managers and 
headed a committee that was successful in having Chautauqua ex- 
empted from the tax on the ground that it was education rather 
than entertainment* It was a victory for circuit Chautauqua and 
managed to keep alive the belief that it \ras an educational move- 
ment primarily, even though the meaning of ^'educational” was never 
very carefully defined* 



The Peak Year of the S'VTarthmore Chautauqua— 1920 

3h 1920 the Swarthmore Chautauqua played to 5^7 towns in 
fourteen states and Canada* It had three summer circuits and four 
Festival circuits* It made a profit of $53; 225* later years 
it would escpand into miorr circuits and into more tovms and per- 
haps to reach more people, but in 1920 the halo of success sur- 
rounded every activity of the Chautauqua* Chautauqua was the hi^ 
point of summertime in the to^ms, villages, and hamlets across 
- the country* The econany \ras good, and the people were prosperous* 
1920 was the only year in which average income per town Mas hi^er 
■ than average expenses for all circuits during the lifetime of the . 
S'VTarthmore Chautauqua* 

Paul Pearson was firmly in control of the Chautauqua and. 
had recently beaten dovra an effort from outside forces to turn 
the circuit Chautauqua movement into a forum for the Republican 
party. His concern was, and would remain, that the Chautauqua 
platform be open to all political persuasions and that it not be 
used for the propaganda of any single party* 

During this year Paul Pearson attempted to strengthen the 
entire circuit Chautauqua movement by forming stronger ties among 
the owner-managers* He met only with partial success* They lis- 
. tened carefully and cooperated with him when he proposed money- 
saving ventures such as combining to produce the same plays at 
lower royalties than the single circuits could get alone, but when 
he suggested a merger into one super-Chautauqua c?jrcuit, his pror 
posals fell on dead ears* 

At this point in the life of the Chautauqua the future 
appeared rosy,' and there was little to indicate that within ten 
years circuit Chautauqua would be dead* 



The Declining Years 

By 1922 the first commercial radio station had opened in 
Pittsburgh, and Henry Ford was Diass -producing his Model T Fords* 
The equipment used by the Chautauqua was beginning to show the 
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The Last Years 

In 1926 and I927 Paul Pearson attempted to cut his ex- 
penses by cutting the salaries of his talent. It was too little 
'too late, however, and both years ended with the Swarthinore Chau- 
tauqua in the red. 

During the stiramer of I926 two of the larger circuit Chau- 
tauquas sold out, and it was clear that the astute businessmen were 
getting out of the field. 

■ Paul Pearson tried two major methods to save his Chautau- * 
qua. The first was a plan to convert the Chautauqua to an adult . 
education program that would operate oxily in the evening. To do 
this he needed financing, and he and Harry Harrison went to; the 
J. P. Morgan Company. For several months they talked with the 
cca^oration, and finally reached an understanding that the Morgan 
Company would put up one million dollars to revitalize and revamp 
Chautauqua. However, when it came to signing the contract, both 
Pearson and Harrison discovered that the control, of the Chautauqua 
would rest in the hands of the financiers, and they refused to sign. 

- The second plan ^;as the organization of The National Com- 
munity Foundation with S. Parkes Cadman, a nationally kno^m clergy- 
man as its President, and Paul Pearson as its operating Vice- 
President. The plan was to begin with the Swarthmore Chautauqua 
as the organization that would provide the educational and cul- 
tural values of the Foundation. Then' communities would subscribe 
to a fund for cultural purposes at $ 75 ^ community. After sub- 
scription an educational supervisor would visit the community to 
ascertain its cultural activities and needs and begin the plans to 
bring them to fruition. ■ ^ 

The National Community Foundation never did flourish. Re- 
ports of some of the supervisors are still in existence, and reports 
indicate that the response of the tovnis was half-hearted at best. 
Drama clubs were formed, one play presented, then folded. Social 
evenings for club members and friends were planned for Hallovreen, 
Christmas, Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, and so forth, but 
the lack of interest in. the communities apparently led to the demise 
of the Foundation. 



The Chautauqua Dies 

The 1927 season saw the end of the tent in most towns bn 
the Svrarthmore circuit. Most communities had built auditoriums, 
and the Chautauqua abandoned the tent for the comfort of the audi- 
torium. But the program remained unchanged. ' 
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V- ■ : Dwing the summer of I928 several of the owner-managers 

t^lUsed of a merger# hut nothing c^me of the talk#, . , • 

1929 hoohings had fallen off to such an extent that 
; Paul Pearson's Board of Managers told him that the Chautau(iua must 
\ go' into receivership. However# the members of the Board felt that 
they must honor the commitments already made for the I930 season, 
and they agreed to mahe an assignment to creditors# bub to fulfill 
■the contracts already signed. ^ . 

April 1 # 1930 # the Swarthmofe Chautauqua Association 
Cxn^de fail assignment ;The cr^itors agre^ to allow 

/ thb* Cl^ntauqua to f uif tried to sal- 
vage could be saved. After April 1 Paul Pearson was no 

flower coimected with the SwartltoOr^ The creditors 

t.c^k over the management of the Chaufcauqua and took whatever pro- 
^ ceede came in fr<ni the 19^ 






/. ' . ‘ ^ ‘ ” j '"'V V ^ ^ . \'c ' : ^ 

:,v ; : At the inception of the study certain questions were ; 
’postulated*' Hhile they were directed toward discovering idiat .* 
haj^pehed' and why in the life of t\ specific ddult education enter- 
prise# Chautauqua# they may also be pertinent ques- 

tions t^hat ad^^^ educators can ask themselves ubout their own 
enterprises. The questions appear to be valid" questions# ' ax^ 
answers that follow pertain to the Swarthmore Chadtanqua b 
, ^ssihly sthndL^ thou^t in answering the same# or similar ques- _ , 
, tipns> in today's adult education enterprises. ' ^ 

1 . Wluit factors in the social# economic# and educational environ- 
ment gave rise to the creaticaa of the StrarthmOre Cha,utauqua? ’ 

Pearson perceived what in his mind, was a need on the 
' BSstern seacoast for what he conceived as the cultural and educa- 
; tional advantages of circuit Chautauqua. Other owner-managers ’ 
had cofttended that the heavily-pppulated seacoast would not sup- 
; port circuit Chautauquas. Parsed convinced certain influential 
men to let him attempt the establishment of the ChautaUqua Associ- 
. ation of Pennsylvania# and by directing his efforts to the small 
towns and villages# rather than to the cities# he succeeded in 
treating a viable enterprise. The people of the small to\ms in 
ijhat. day were hungry for news, for ideas# for entertainment— the 
things that were readily available to the city-dweller— but the 
hardships of travel and the economic necessity to stay in the com- 
_ munity to make a living made it impossible for them to travel to 
“ the’ cities in large numbers for the. kind of lectures and enter- 
tainment that Paul Pearson brought to them. ■ The educational climate 
was changing rapidly throu^ the influence of , John Dewey and his 
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foHotiers, but the new developments affected mostly the school 
children, nob the adults* The populace was, by today »s standards, 
rather badly educated, but they stai hungered for the hind of 
educational experience that they felt Chautauq.ua brou^t to them. • 

2. What needs did the Swarthmore Chautauqua meet? 

• , 

It provided a onee*^**year opportunity for the small town 
dwellers to feel that they were being brou^t abreast of the oub- 
side world with lectures, music, opera, and drama so that the 
sense of isolation was for a period removed. "Culture* was ’ 
available on Jfein Street at a price that almost everyone could 
afford. - . 

3 . Did the institution constantly reassess the needs that gave 
rise to the founding, and are they still operative? 

' * ,j ^ ^ ’ '''*>• ‘ / ' 

In the early stages Paul Pearson appears to l^ve spent 
much time and effort on assessing the needs— real or apparent— 
o£ the communities in which he operated. Ke presented the best 
lecturers he could find. He introduced Junior Chautauqua for the 
benefit of both the yom^ters and their parent's. He introduced 
- dram into the small ta-ms. He introduced the Festival in an 
attempt to provide more than once-a-year contact with educational 
and cultural activities. . 

In later years he attempted to reassess methods, and means 
on continuing his enterprise, but there is little evidence that 
.he understood that the needs had changed as a result of Worlds War I 
and technological advances. He kept trying to fit his original 
. concept of Chautauqua to a change time and environment. 

2|-. Were the objectives of the institution at the time of its ■ 
founding still relevant at the time of its maturity? 

There has not been .uncovered a clear statement of the ob- 
jectives. of the Swarthmore Chautauqua, and it is likely that no 
formal objectives were ever stated. However, in the opinion of . 
the investigator, the answer to this question probably is a major 
reason that the Swarthmore Chautauqua failed. It appears that 
Paul- Pearson formulated early in his career those things that he 
felt Important for the cultural and educational development of 
the populace he served, and while he attempted to change the 
format of his offerings to adjust to .the times, it is doubtful 
that he considered changing the basic offerings— the lectures, ^ 
the music, and the "uplifting’* drama. It seems as if he pondered 
only different methods of perpetuating the offerings of Chautau- 
qua, bub did not feel it necessary to re-evaluate his objectives 
in liglit of the changing environment. 



5* XJid scientific, technological, and educational advances over- 
take the institution at such a rate that it could not . respond 

satisfactorily to the changes? 

» ' ' , 

As has been pointed out, the invention of radio, long- 
distance telephone, moving pictures, and the vast improvements in 
roads and automobiles apparently removed the element of isolation 
from small communities in which circuit Chautauq.ua thrived. Be- 
tween 1912 and 1930 even fail travel had improved in speed and cora- 
foit. Because of improved communications the level of sophistica- 
tion in the small community had also risen, and the citizens were 
no longer so enthralled with the adventui s of a lecturer who had ‘ 
travelled to foreign countries, as it was now possible for them 
•to go to the local movie palace and trr.^el via Hollywood to the 
remote corners of the world. 

6* Could the' institution ad;5ust to these changes so as to survive, 
or did it have to be abandoned? ; ' 

, 0316 Swarthmore Chautaug.ua was. unable to adjust, and indeed 
it may have been inpossible for any institution based on the lec- 
txare, light music, and the isolation of rux-al America in that 
period to survive or to turn new technological advances to its 
advantage. The SvTarthmore Chautaug.ua was abandoned in 1930* Its 

- place in adult education has been taken by many other institutions 
—the talking picture, radio, television, adult evening classes,; 
special degree programs, centers . for continuii^ education, lecture 
series, libraries, and even the modified old Mother Chautauqua. 

7. How did the personality of the owner-mdnager, Paul M. Pearson 

affect the growth and later the death of the Swarthmore‘ Chautauqua? 

• ^ # 

Paul M. Pearson was a man of great personal charm and 
strength of character. His ability to convince others that he. 
was right and his ability to attract co-workers who remained loyal 
to him were his greatest assets in creating ‘and managing his enter- 
prise. The Swairbhmore Chautauqua was a one-man creatio^j that ws 
successful as long as the environment and the social situation of 
the early twentieth century remained primarily rural and unsophis- 
ticated. Paul Pearson was eminently suited to running an enter- 
prise that appealed to rural unsophisticates. He \ms a Quaker who 
tried to live a simple life himself, and he understood the people 
for whom his Chautauqua was created, and he felt it his mission 
in life to cater to their needs. When the environment changed 
drastically after World War I, the rural people changed with it. 
Paul Pearson probably did not change, and the values he cherished 

- and that had attracted the pre-War populace no longer were' appli- 
cable in the post-War world. His inability to compromise his 
own values and his inability to see that those values were no 
longer held seriously by large portions of the populace after the 
War contributed to the demise of his Sw’arthmore Chautauqua. 
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C(HCLUSIOm> D^PIiICATIOKS 
ghe Significance of the Swarthmore Chautauqua 

The study has attempted to demonstrate by telling the 
story ‘of one circuit Chautauqua that the. movement was significant 
in the development of the United States to its present state. 
Certainly it can be claimed that Chautauqua was an important in- 
fluence on the development of adult education in the country* 

Chautauqua, perhaps most especially the S^rcirthoiore Chau- 
tauqva, was a pioneer in ‘V7hat is today a nationwide participation 
: in the education of adults^ Chautauqua was a forerunner of summer 
schools, extension courses, and correspondence study* 

, . Chautauqua provided the American public with a place to 
hear the issues of the day, and they spent the months after the 
Chautauqua had left tom discussing and deliberating many of the 
; political and social reforms that are today part of our national 
‘life *.' , , ' ‘ . ' ‘ 

' ■.A'','.'-.! '' ‘ ' . - ' "/• ' 

'The:Swarthmore. Chautauqua is a case in point that ihsti- \ 
tirtions arise from a need and perish when the need or the form 
its. satisfaction changes* Paul Pearson perceived that the pe^le, 
of the Eastern seacoast would respond to the ssuae kind of education 
and entertainment that had been successful in the West and in the v 
Mdwest, and he created his enterprise in"order to transplant geor 
^aphically the Chautauqua format that had worked so well else- ; 
where*. It flourished for several years but failed to respond ‘to 
the phanges in the environment brou^t about by the War and rapid 
teclmolbgical advances* 

Perhaps most significantly the demise of Chautauqua d^on- 
strates the episodic nature of institutions of adult education » 
Adult .education institutions appear to rise, as a result of scme- 
one*s perception of a need and to flourish as long as the need 
exists. ^'Bieh confronted with a change in the environment the 
management of the enterprise must either adapt to the change or 
perish. the opinion of the investigator the rapid rise of 
centers for continuing education parallels the Chautauqua story* 
They were created in answer to a need, and today they flourish. 
Ihey have, however, adapted a format that differs little from the 
bas^ format of Chautauqua, namely the bringing together of groups 
■ in one place for the purpose of listening to lectures and engag- 
ing in discussion* At present this seems to be a satisfactory 
response to the need. 

It might also be pointed out that the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps had a life cycle similar to the life cycle of circuit 
Chautauqua. It arose in response to a. perceived need, flourished 
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for a vh^e, and then disappeared. It may, however, have had a 
rebirth in the present *^y Job Coit?s. 

Perhaps, however, we can foresee to some extent the factors 
that are influencing the environment and that will 
radically that the present-day methods will become obsolete 
not too distant future. Programmed instruction, the science of 
cybernetics, the invention of the picture-phone, and -une long- 
distance linkage of computers seem to point to less need 

in the future for congregating to solve, problems or to learn. For 
some time to come the social advantage of meeting in person with 
others may keep alive the need for the centers, but perhaps the 
future will bring new technologies that will make 
hundreds of individuals to confer with full si^t and somd with- 
out their having to leave office or home. The possibility, even 
probability, already exists. 

\ftiile we tend to regard the adult education institutions 

we have created as eternal, there is nothing 

tubion per se. V/hen it has served its purpose and. fu3f iUed its 

a^tiny^ then it must yield to the inexorable pressure of tamie and 

progress. 



SUMMAEX 

Ihe prdblem vas to present a history of the Swarttoore 
Chautauqua af an adult education enterprise. It is iUustrative 
^the episodic nature of adult education enterprises. Certain 
question were posed at the hesHming of the study and answered 

at the end. 

The study was conducted by investigating documents from 
many sources that have not previously been pulled together for a 
Picture of the life of the Swarthmore Chautauq.ua . Several tape- 
recorded personal interviews were used to add to the documenta- 
tion. and visits were made to towns where the Chautauqua played 
for the purpose of reading the reviews and talking to persons who 
attended the Chautauqua between 1912 and 1930. 



In 1912 I^ul M. Pearson founded The Chautauqua Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, later to change its name to the S\7arthmore 
Chautauqvia Association. He became one of th?: l^iaaers in the cir- 
cuit Chautauqua movement and is credited by 'iatorians as havi^ 
been the owner-manager who placed more emphat^s on education than 

Bm of the others. . , 

i’ 



During World V7ar I Paul Pearson and the other managers 
worked diligently for the war cause and offered the facilities of 
Chautauqua to the government for the dissemination of information 
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t 6 the American public. Paul Pearson invented the *'Smileage Cam- 
■paigh" for the soldiers to provide entertainment for the troops 
during the War. 

f> ^ ‘ I " » » 

't - * ' • V - > , • , ^ ‘ 

' His was' the first circuit Chautauqua to bring drama to the 
small communities in which drama had always been anathema to the 
^ehurch-golsg populace^ a **ciO-tural** feature that the other manag 
quic&y adopted. . . ■ . 



a 



The changes in the social climate of the Itoited States 
that, were brou^t about, by the War were soon reflected in the for- 
^iaies of circxiit Chai^^ It rose to its peah in attendance 
and prof its in the early 1920*s and began to decline as a marked 

life by I925. The availability of other 
•forms 0[^^ brought aboub a decline in 

attendat^e and ticket sales ^ and by I926 the S;/arthmore Chautau- '' 

. Va P^ihl .Pearson refused to admit that the social 

f^c6s' i^t, wbrk'^ the demise of his Chautauqua and 

Pe^^'ed to-.see that ^at he considered the beneficent influence 
cf^the no longer a potent force in Ameri- 

can; life./ As it became increasingly apparent that circuit Chau- 
t|aUiuia^^^i^ from the scene, Paul Pearson made several at- ./ 

t^pfcs .to the format by moving out of tents into, auditori- 

ums, ^by founding the National Community Foundation, and by att^pt- 
ijig circuit -Chautauqua to an evening program in colleges. 

,;ahd' universities^ , . ' . . . 

‘ fene of 'his attempts succeeded, and in I930 his Swarthmore. 
Chautauqua went into receivership. By I932 all of the circuit 
Chhutauquas in this country had folded, and what the popular writers 
^ the time had hail as a permanent adult education institution V 
had become ph^ a memory in the minds of the American public . 

•Rie life cycle of the Svrarthmore ChautauQtua demonstrates 
:^e episodic natwe of institutions of adult education. Adult 
^^ubPtlpn institu^ appear to rise as a result of someone's 
perc^tibn of a heed and to flourish as long as the need exists, 
Whah, confronted with a change in the environment the management 
of the enterprise must either .adapt to the change or perish. 
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1 NUilBER OF II NUIlBEE OF 

CIRCUITS I TOWNS 


\ NUAiBBR OF (j 

1 FESTIVALS !l 


1 — ■ - ■ ■ ■ _ 
I 1912 


1 • 1 


i ’ 41 


1 , 0- 1 


It 

1 1913 


1 1 


- - T r ■ 

1 127 


! 1 1 


1 1914 


1 2 


S • 218 i 


1 


j 1915 


3 ^ 


1 250 


1 


I 1916 


3 ! 


1 290 


i -2 1 


1 1917 


3 


3S7 j 


1 2 1 


1 1918 




420 1 


^ 1 

1 2 1 


1 1919 1 


1 3 ■ i 


i ' 480 1 


1 2 • 1 


1 1920 1 


Is 1 547 ! 


L„ 


1 1921 


4 1 


i 725 j 


1 4 I 
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1 4 1 


i S32 1 


-^5 ! 


1 1923; 1 
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1 907 j 


■ 5 1 


1 1924 i 
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SIS’ 1 


5 _ 1 


1 1925 ' 1 
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_ _ 9S7 1 


3 1 


1 1926 1 


i ^ I 


. * 1 


i . ■ 


1 1927 


* 1 1 




1 1928 


2 . 


1 


• 1 


! ■ 1929 1 


1 5 i 


. 1 


■ » ! 



' ^ Data Not Available 



The information in this table was tahen from two sources: the 
first was a pamphlet published in- 1920 by the Swarthmore 
Chautauqua Association giving these figures through 1920. The 
second source was Paul Pearson's notebooks, which were also 
used to check the accuracy of the figures in the pamphlet. 

Circuits before 1928 were five and seven-day circuits. The 
circuits in 1928 'Ud 1929 were four-day circuits. 
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